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A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF HOMERIC CRITICISM 
CAUER'S "GRUNDFRAGEN DER HOMERKRITIK" 



By Frank Cole Babbitt 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 



The new and enlarged edition of Cauer's Grundfragen der 
Homerkritik 1 will be welcomed by all who care for the sane study 
of the Homeric poems. Sanity, above all else, is characteristic of 
Cauer's work. So many battles have raged and still are raging 
over the prostrate "Corpus Homeri" that there is need of someone 
who, like the calm Apollo of the Zeus temple at Olympia, shall bid 
the strife to cease. This Cauer tries to do, not by divine authority, 
but by an appeal to reason and to fact, and with an exhortation 
that those who think they disagree, but who, in reality, are often 
in essential agreement, shall work together to further the real 
knowledge of Homer. He shows that much of the polemic has been 
unnecessary, and he clearly marks out the ground on which the 
future combats may take place. 

As peacemaker, then, Cauer deserves the greatest praise, but 
whether his efforts will be appreciated by those whom he strives to 
reconcile, or whether he will meet with cordial hatred from both 
sides, time alone can tell. 

Cauer's book is divided into three parts, of which the first 
deals with the text and language of the poems, the second with an 
analysis of their contents, and the third with what may perhaps be 
called the "higher criticism." The index, unfortunately, is very 
meager. The first and second parts are taken largely from the first 
edition, but they have been amplified and brought down to date. 
The third part is largely new, but nevertheless it stands as a bril- 
liant proof of the fact that a background of fairly minute knowledge 
is absolutely necessary to him who would deal at all convincingly 
with higher things. 

1 Paul Cauer, Grundfragen der Homerkritik. Zweite, stark erweiterte und zum 
Teil ungearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1909. Pp. viii+SS 2 - 
M. 12. 
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To begin, then, with the history of the text — granting that 
the purpose of text-criticism is to determine what an author 
originally wrote — the problem for Homer is, of course, greatly 
complicated. When were the poems committed to writing ? in what 
dialect? What changes were introduced by committing them to 
writing ? What changes have since arisen in the transmission ? Shall 
we endeavor to reconstruct the text of the Alexandrian time ? or 
that of the Attic people of the 4th or 5th century B.C. ? Or shall we 
try to go farther back to the time when Vau was a living sound ? 
or still farther to the time when the poems were composed, and, 
if we so believe, shall we try to translate them back into the 
Aeolic ( ?) dialect ? And if we cannot square the poems themselves 
with our theories and beliefs, shall we go even farther, and cut out 
as spurious the offending portions ? Needless to say there has been 
no dearth of enthusiasts who have been willing to attempt one or 
more of these tasks. 

By way of clearing the ground it is worth while to record the 
rise and fall of one belief which for a time bade fair to undermine 
our confidence in the comparative integrity of our present Homeric 
text tradition. 

Most scholars will recall the considerable sensation produced 
by the publication (in 1891) of Vol. VII of the Cunningham memoirs 
of the Royal Irish Academy, containing the first of the papyri 
showing large dissent from our present Homeric vulgate. The 
fragment contains either the beginning or the end of 39 lines 
(A 502-37), of which only 28 correspond exactly with the present 
vulgate. One line of the vulgate is omitted entirely, four additional 
lines not otherwise known, are included in the text, and of the seven 
remaining lines two must have been quite different from the vulgate, 
while the other five contain minor variations. Of the five minor 
variations oneis recorded as a reading of Zenodotus, one is mentioned 
as a correction in Venetus A, and a third is evidently due to a change 
of construction caused by one of the added lines. No wonder that 
scholars at the time thought that here was evidence of "the radical 
treatment which the text of Homer has suffered at the hands of the 
Alexandrine grammarians." 
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Since that time, however, other less fragmentary papyri of the 
same sort have come to light, which show that these eccentric (or, 
as the Germans say, "wilde") texts are, in general, inferior to the 
vulgate. It may be worth while to quote here a portion of one of 
these fragments (since they are not always generally accessible to 
teachers) from one of the six Geneva papyri published in 1894. 
This contains, in three columns, A 788-M 9. The second column, 
containing A 810-34, is nearly intact, and it is thoroughly repre- 
sentative (even in its errors) of the "eccentric" papyri. The 
transcript here given is based on Ludwich, Homervulgate, p. 51, 
and only those lines are noted which show variations from the 
vulgate. Lines numbered a, b, c are not in the vulgate. The text 
of the vulgate for each line precedes that of the papyrus. 

A 8li: <r«a£<i>v in iroXtaov Kara Si votios pitv i8pa>s 

o-/cd£a>v €<c iroXcju[ov] diro Si wotios peev l8|joa>s] 

814: tov Si iSiov tanrupe Mcvom'ov aXtauos vtos, 

tov Sp] i8o>v &KTUpe M«voit[Yo]u dyXaos mos, 

815* km p' oXxxftvpo/tcvos «rea irrepdevra ■/rpotrrjvSa. 

fv t' dpa 01 <f>v x £ V'» ^fos T ' ?<par ' ix r' ovop.a£e 

821: 17 t}8j; <j>0i<rovrai vir^ avrov Sovpl Saucercs. 
R) V&V <£$«Tai wr ' avrov Sovpl Sap-ores 

822 : Tov 8 ' a?r ' EvpvmAos )3e)3Aijp.evos dvn'ov rfvSa 
Tov Sipnr EupvVv£Ao]s ir£7rvu/i€vos dvrtbv ij58a 

823: ovkcti, Sioyevis IIaTpOK\«s, SXxap 'A)(aiS>v 
ovKtri, ScoyevES II[a]TpoK\j;s, ^tap 'A^aiSv 

827: \epo~tv viro Tp<io)v twv 8* crOivos opwrai aisV. 
^epfftv v7rj]o] Tpcoajy " tov Si <r$ivos aiv opiopc 

827a "E/cropos, os Taxa vijas ivurXeiov} wvpl Kj;\e«o[i] 
8276 SqiuMTas Aavaovs wapa &iv ' dAoj " avrap 'A^iAAevs 
827c (Vo-JflAos e[<i>v] Aavauv ov KrjSerai ovS' eXeaipei. 

830 vi£' iSari XXiapiS, iirl 8' jjma <j>app,cu<a irdxrae, 

[vi£ ' v]8aTi WiapiSi iirv 8 ' TJma tpdpfuuca irao-o-<i>v 

Most of the variations are self-explanatory, but the doubling of the liquid 
in wotios (811) and AAuxp<5 (830) to "make position" is noteworthy. In 
814 a Breslau MS (Rehdigeranus 26) has yp'[dtper<u] d-yAaos, and in 812 yp' 
jrtjrvwftevos, showing pretty clearly some close relation between the archetype 
of the MS and that of the papyrus. So also in 827 the reading tov, which is 
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found also in three Paris MSS, and which is intelligible with "E«Topos in 
the next line, but otherwise difficult, seems to point to some connection between 
the traditions of these MSS and that of the papyrus. 

One might perhaps hastily conclude that such eccentric texts 
were peculiar to Egypt, but (as Ludwich has shown 1 ) the fact that 
they may have been fairly common, is proved by some of the 
Homeric quotations in the pre-Alexandrine classical authors. For 
example, the quotation of "9 77-91 in the oration of Aeschines 
against Timarchus, 149 (the longest Homeric quotation in a 
classical author), shows a text with exactly such vagaries. 

Other fragments of early papyri show a text agreeing almost 
exactly with the vulgate, so it is evident, from this fact as well as 
from the quotations, that texts containing the present vulgate 
existed side by side with the "eccentric" texts, until finally the 
latter, so far as present knowledge goes, appear to have been forced 
out by the influence of the Alexandrine Library. The sanest 
statement of the facts is to be found in The Hibek Papyri, I, 
pp. 68 ff. 

The integrity, therefore, of our present vulgate seems to be 
vindicated ; but what shall we say about the vulgate itself ? There 
is no modern edition of Homer that follows any one MS, nor is 
there any one MS (not even Venetus A) that can be safely followed. 
How, therefore, are the texts of our present editions determined ? 
Largely in reality by subjective judgment on the part of the 
editors; not, of course, in much that affects the general meaning, 
but in relatively minor matters: aty or aty"? eVi oivoira or eir 
aveipova (A 350) ? iraa-i or SaiTa (A 5) ? 8ev8pe<p or SevSpei 
(F 152) ? These are samples, taken at random, of "marginal 
readings," of which the editor must print one in his text and record 
the other. Sometimes the decision is extremely easy, sometimes 
extremely difficult. Cauer, in his chapters on the MSS, the Vul- 

1 Arthur Ludwich, Die Homervulgate als voralexandrinisch Erweisen. Leipzig, 
1898. Neither Ludwich nor Cauer seems to know of the article on "Homeric Quota- 
tions in Plato and Aristotle," by G. E. Howes in the Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, Vol. VI, which is highly spoken of by Adam in his edition of Plato's Republic. 
Professor Howe's peculiar contribution to the subject is a preliminary test of the value 
of the text tradition of Plato and Aristotle in the matter of other quotations whose 
accuracy can be proved by other evidence, and it seems to prove that variant readings 
in their quotations are always worthy of careful consideration. 
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gate, Aristarchus, and the pre-Alexandrine text, has pointed out the 
method which must be applied, and the manner of its application, 
but the examples require too much space to be repeated here. 

The comparative valuation of the MSS of Homer has under- 
gone considerable modification in recent years, largely through the 
labors of Allen, Leaf, and Ludwich; 1 and certain MSS, which have 
been grouped together and designated by Allen as h, are shown, in 
spite of careless errors, to have a superior value in many readings. 
Ludwich is not so enthusiastic for this group, but Cauer points out 
the fact that many of Ludwich's objections do not seem to be well- 
founded. Among the tares may often be found a superior quality 
of wheat which, if carefully gathered, gives promise of large and 
fruitful increase. 

So much for those cases for which more than one reading is 
creditably attested from antiquity; but what shall we say when 
the attested reading is pretty surely wrong ? Leaf, in the preface 
to his first edition of the Iliad, stated with some apparent pride 
that "with these exceptions [elos and the genitive singular in -00] 
.... there is, I believe, no reading in the text which cannot be 
shown to have some support in ancient tradition, or at least in the 
readings of some MS of respectability." Now whether one write 
such genitives as -00 or, with Van Leeuwen, as -oio, is a minor 
matter, but it is evident that in writing such a form an editor is 
following no MS but is going behind the MS tradition. If this be 
done, the question at once forces itself on us whether other genitives 
which according to the MSS end in -ov should not be changed into 
-00 to the evident betterment of the meter. For example, e| 00 
instead of ef o5 at the beginning of A 6 would greatly lighten a 
metrically heavy verse. So Srjfioo <f>fj/Mt,<; instead of Stf/iov #?}/«?, 
£ 239, makes a cacophonous spondaic verse dactylic. When one 
has laid his hand to the plow to overturn such forms, is there any 
point at which he may stop and look backward, and still be worthy 
of the critic's kingdom ? 

Of the same sort is the question of restoring Vau or allowing 
for its restoration. (Whether one actually prints it or not is com- 

1 An account of the literature of Homeric text criticism, 1881-1006, by Ch. Harder 
in Bursian's Jahresbericht, CXXXVHI, 1-112. 
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paratively a minor matter.) It may be worth while to reproduce 
here a few examples from Cauer's book: 





MSS 


Conjectural Emendations 


Papyri 


B 213 


8s p' Urea 


8s )■*■&. (i.e., fiirea). Bent- 
ley 


Sa-ff ' esrea (a saving blun- 
der for «*)• Pap. Brit. 
Mus. 126 


B316 


rty 8' iXcKil-dpcvos 


tV Si i\t^dfievos. (i.e., 
feXtJ-)- Bentley 


8eXi£d/ie«>s. /Wd. 


B 795 


tQ iuv ieiaaiUvi) 


t£ pxv peurapivi). Heyne 


T£ /ai> tlarapJvi). Pap. 
Oxon. 


Tio 3 


otaere 8 ' Apr' 


otaere fApv'. Heyne 


of<rer« Spy'. Pap. Brit. 
Mus. 126 


z 493 


waaiv, i/ioi 8i pA- 

XtCTTO, TO J 'TKllf 

iyyey&curip 


iraat, /idX«rra 5' t/u>l toI 
'l\t v (i.e., /r«Xi v ). Hoff- 
mann, from the quotation 
in Epictet. Diss. iii. 22, 
108 


jrcuri, /ulX«rra 8' £/<ot. Pap. 
Oxyrh., Ill, p. 87 


^198 


.... tixia 8' Ipts 

....«xe(e).... 


(3ra 8£ Ipts (i.e., f 7/ms). 
Bentley 


(Sxa 8£ Ipts. (3d century 
B.C.) Grenf. II, n 


O320 


inrip turreos. St' &a- 
reos. Ven. A in 
marg. 


5«4 tforeos (i.e., fdareos). 


8«4 tfcrreoj. Banks Pap. 
and Allen's h family of 
MSS 



Any one of these alone would not be convincing, since the papyri 
in which they occur contain a fair amount of careless mistakes, but, 
taken together, they bear eloquent testimony to the critical acumen 
of the scholars who originally made these corrections, and it should 
be no great surprise if some day a papyrus or even a later MS 
should confirm Bentley's or a similar reading of A 18 and 19: 

vfi/u Otol fiev Sotev 'OXv/xiria Sw/iar' lx ovT£S 
(Kiripaai JUpia/ioio 1rdA.1v, Kal oucaS' iKeaOcu. 

Certainly conjectural (if it be conjectural) emendation has been 
of late greatly vindicated, and every editor of Homer is bound here- 
after to treat it with distinguished consideration. If we could have 
early papyri for the whole of the Iliad and the Odyssey, the number 
of conjectural emendations which would undoubtedly be confirmed 
would be fairly astounding. 

Grammatical and dialectic knowledge has also made great 
advance in comparatively recent times and some of this admits of 
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ready application to the Homeric text. A single example here must 
suffice. The form Ke%ovZa ought to be the second perfect of 
■Xavhavw, fut. x 6 ^ 70 /*®' (like irhrovOa and "weUrop^u from "■«o"X a> )> 
but the MSS tradition gives always KexavBa (e.g., ¥ 268). Fick 
proposed to restore the form with omicron, and now in a papyrus 
in the British Museum we read (O 192) [icex]ov8ei. Undoubtedly 
correct; and if this be correct, then by the same token we must 
read everywhere (e.g., * 465) ir&jraade (for *ireirad-Te) , not •w&iroaQe, 
else is our knowledge vain, and from the past there may come to 
us at any time the work of a dead hand to put us to shame. 

Interesting, too, is Cauer's demonstration of the possibilities of 
errors in our text due to the transference of the poems to the Ionic 
alphabet. Aside from the unmetrical lw and Tew? for EOS and 
TEOS (i.e., ?/o? and T770?), might be cited dp.<pl trvpiyv .... 
eypero \a<k, i.e., fi<ypero (from ayetpoo), gathered, not watched. 
So, in forms like 0e(opev, possibly even in irpoleiv (imperfect first 
person of irpotrjp.C) ei might be held to represent the lengthened 
form of e but Petoptv, arejop^ev, T€0vetw } and the like, still demand 
explanation, and receive none. 

In the matter of the "assimilated" forms of verbs in -da 
Cauer's demonstration of the facts is very clear. It is not likely, 
however, that everybody will follow him in his acceptance of 
Wackernagels' theory on the subject, viz., that such forms were 
first contracted, and later "distracted"; e.g., dvrldovadv (A 31) 
first became dvrlwadv (sic), which later was resolved into dvriocoadv. 
The argument for this rests mainly on the indifference to metrical 
considerations which our MSS sometimes show in forms like &»? 
and Tew? and in those few cases where the genitive in -00 is to be 
restored. In ew and reoK the Attic Greeks might well have 
fancied a sort of anaclasis, since the required quantities were there, 
only differently distributed. If forms like dvndovaav went the 
course prescribed (i.e., dvr'uaadv, dvrloaadv), then we should 
rightly expect the genitives in -00 to have been expanded accord- 
ingly (i.e., AtoXooO for AloXov, sic), which bears the same relation 
to AtoXo? that oov (B 325, a 70) does to o?; but since oov happens 
to be the only example, it seems more natural to think that the 
assimilation took place under the influence of the contracted forms, 
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but not through the medium of contraction. But if there is any 
one thing that proves the lateness of these forms it is the uniformity 
with which the unassimilated forms can be restored. 

There are two matters upon which Cauer is very insistent, 
namely (i) that the Homeric poems were not committed to writing 
until the time of Pisistratus, and (2) that Vau was never a living 
sound in the Ionic dialect. The trouble with both of these views, 
if one may venture to say so, is that they are too narrow. Cauer 
sets forth in a very admirable way the evidence which we have for 
the great influence of the Attic recension upon all others, and, so 
far as the evidence goes, he may be said to make out his case. 
But this, perhaps, pays insufficient regard to the possibilities or 
even to the probabilities. The predominance of Attic influence 
upon practically all of our text tradition is only too clear. If one 
only glance through the quotations of the non-Attic poets in Bergk's 
Poetae lyrici he will see how our tradition is dependent almost 
exclusively upon Attic or atticizing writers. Tyrtaeus according 
to all tradition wrote almost wholly in an atticized epic dialect; 
but did he ? Certainly we have no evidence to the contrary, and, 
if chance had not preserved a marching song in atticized Doric, we 
should have practically no trace of Doric in his poems. 

According to all the evidence known previous to 1895, Simonides 
of Ceos, in his epigram on the Corinthians who fell at Salamis 
(Bergk 96), wrote tot' ivaio/iev aarv KopivOov, and the possi- 
bility of -roic' evaiofte; aarv <popivdo[v] would have remained a 
most remote possibility, had not the chance discovery of a worn 
stone step of a stairway in Salamis (Ath. Mitt., 1897, XXII, 52) 
shown the existence of another tradition ? And so in Homer it 
seems that we should at least admit other possibilities beside the 
facts which Cauer so aptly relates. And so with Vau, the fact 
that there is no attested case of the appearance of the letter in any 
eastern Ionic dialect does not prove that it may never have been 
used, and it can only be a question of how far back one must go 
before he shall find that letter in actual living use. 

It may seem strange to suggest that there is even now great 
need of a new critical edition of Homer, but anybody who has tried 
to find from the present critical editions the actual readings of the 
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various MSS in any specific passage must realize the frequent 
inadequacy of the record — and Ludwich's edition is far short of 
perfection. There is here opportunity for a young, well-trained 
scholar endowed with critical judgment and common-sense to rear 
a monument more enduring than bronze. 

We in America, one may remark parenthetically, are confronted 
by a very practical question in this matter of establishing a cor- 
rect ( ?) text of Homer. There are in general use at this time in 
school editions three different forms of the text: (i) the vulgate, 
represented by Seymour (who followed closely Ameis-Hentze) and 
Keep; (2) the conservative, but emended text, reprinted by 
Benner, who follows Cauer; and (3) the radically emended text, 
represented by Sterrett, who follows Van Leeuwen and Da Costa. 
Which of these texts shall be used in setting examinations ? And 
is it fair that a pupil who has been taught the vulgate shall be asked 
to translate Van Leeuwen, or vice versa ? 

The second part of Cauer's book might be called the background 
of the Homeric poems, for it is an attempt to go behind the scenes 
of the poems in somewhat the same manner as that in which he 
attempts to go behind the traditional text. As a result, we seem 
to see here and there behind the thin veil of the present poems, the 
shadowy, gigantic figures of an earlier age, which move about, 
clad in ancient or even primitive armor, and engage in combat one 
with another, sometimes even to the death. To portray this in all its 
detail would far exceed the limits of space here prescribed, and would 
often require a close reproduction of Cauer's own words. Not 
that this is all original with him. He often combines the results 
of other scholars, giving always due credit. Well worthy of study 
is the picture that he gives of the heroic poems, celebrating the 
local heroes of Thessaly and Boeotia, their transference to the land 
of Asia, their gradual accretion around the great central theme of 
the expedition against Troy, their appropriation by the encroaching 
Ionic peoples, and their return to the land of their birth. Hector 
is originally a local hero of Thessaly, where also is Thebe, and even 
Agamemnon becomes the ruler of the Argos in Thessaly, while only 
a later tradition makes him lord of the Peloponnesus. One 
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original Ajax (son of Oileus) has later become two, and local feuds 
have become international. 

Parallel instances of the migrations of poems and peoples are 
cited, and the list could probably be considerably amplified. If 
one may compare small things with great, many a college graduate 
has been surprised to find current at another college a legend which 
he had supposed to be original with his own institution, and that, 
too, with an implicit belief in its integrity. And as a parallel for 
the extension of a local name one may cite the enlargement of the 
term "Yankee" from its designation of the people of the small 
state of Connecticut to include New England, and, later, under the 
contrasting influence of war, all the northern states, and finally, in 
loose usage, nearly half a continent. 

An important part of the background of the Homeric poem 
is, of course, the culture of the ages immediately preceding. 
"Mycaenology" is by no means so simple a subject as it appeared 
to be before the discoveries in Crete, and questions touching the 
relations of this culture to Crete and to the East, as well as the points 
of contact between the "Aegean" culture and the Homeric poems, 
often present problems not easy to answer. 1 

Many will be justly grateful to Cauer for his very clear and 
judicial statement of the Leucas-Ithaca question. Four islands 
are repeatedly named by Homer on the west coast of Greece, and 
in many ways this description of Ithaca fits better with Leucas 
than with the present Ithaca. The island with its two harbors 
(8 844), where the suitors lay in wait for Telemachus, the meaning 
of x^aM«^»?="near the land," the situation of Leucas (Ithaca) 
toward the distant west (N.W.) as seen from the northwest shore 
of the Peloponnesus, the coming on foot to Ithaca, the actual rising 
of this land geologically, are among the points treated by Cauer 
in this connection. At the same time he recognizes the difficulties, 
e.g., the use of x#a/*a A.77 in another connection, and the difficulty 
of bridging the gap in the history of the changing of names. Charm- 
ing indeed is the manner in which Demodocus-like, Cauer relates 
the story of the strife between Wilamowitz-Moellendorf-Odysseus 
and Wilhehn-Doerpfeld-Achilles. 

1 Many of these matters are briefly discussed by C. H. and H. B. Hawes in Crete 
the Forerunner of Greece. New York, 1909. 
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And finally we come to the matter of higher criticism. To 
illustrate by one of the simplest possible examples: in the ninth 
book of the Odyssey, line 483, the Cyclops is represented as hurling 
a massive rock at the ship of Odysseus; the rock falls in front of 
the ship, and narrowly misses hitting the rudder. It is at once 
evident that this particular line makes nonsense here, and that it 
must have been written into the passage from line 540 where the 
second rock falls behind the ship. And this fact was recognized 
by the ancient critics. This then illustrates, in the simplest way, 
application of what may be termed higher criticism. We find 
that a particular line, or passage, or even a book, is or is not in 
harmony with a larger idea or conception, and the larger idea may 
be based on actual content of other passages, as in the case cited, 
or on the culture or religion of the time, or on any of the manifold 
bits of evidence (archaeological, linguistic, or the like) which con- 
tribute to restore a picture of the period when the work was com- 
posed. It may even be based on the aesthetic feeling of the author 
or of his time. Such criticism is not necessarily destructive; it 
may equally well be constructive, and may serve to confirm the 
genuineness as well as the spuriousness of any particular passage, 
and it often exhibits very clear and definite results. 

One great trouble with such criticism is that it is often made to 
depend on the subjective judgment of the critic. Granted that 
two things are not in harmony, which one is out of tune ? Pre- 
sumably the minor with the major, but which is the minor and which 
is the major? For example, Gemoll feels that he proved con- 
clusively that Book K of the Iliad was written largely under the 
influence of the Odyssey, since much of it can be proved to have 
been borrowed or adapted from the Odyssey. On the other hand, 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf maintains that line 65 of Odyssey a was 
copied directly from Book K (243) of the Iliad. It is evident that 
an application of the higher criticism here would tend to prove that 
these two statements were not in harmony, and were not likely 
to emanate from the same source ! 

More dangerous still is the higher criticism when it is based 
upon subjective feeling of the critic for what he thinks is the 
aesthetic taste of the author or of his time, and doubtless much of 
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the disrepute of higher criticism has come from too free application 
of this criterion. For example, when Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 
objects to the very beautiful passage at the end of the first book 
of the Odyssey (which describes Telemachus' retiring for the night, 
with the assistance of the old nurse Eurycleia) on the ground that 
Telemachus sits down on the bed before removing his shirt, and 
that a vigorous young man like Telemachus ought not to be 
sitting down anyway, 1 one can hardly refrain from suggesting to 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf a well-known slang injunction on the 
subject. 

Cauer's attitude toward this whole question seems very sane 
and rational. He is content to point out where, here and there, a 
bit of new material seems to have been used to patch up an older 
structure, or again where certain fragments of an older building 
have been employed in the construction of a new one. But he does 
not propose to tear down the whole structure, and to erect several 
smaller buildings in a neater and more chronological order. 

While an attempt to reconstruct the original language or the 
original form of the Homeric poems is always interesting as a tour 
de force, yet such an attempt gives us only the disiecta membra of 
what was before a living body. To believe that a work like 
"Urilias" of Robert (Studiett zur Bias, Berlin, 1901) with neither 
beginning nor end, and with forty-nine breaks in its text, many of 
them in the middle of a line, can represent the original form of a 
great epic is to stultify both the Greeks and ourselves. It is but 
some of the fragments of what was once a beautiful work of art. 
The poems are like a great picture, many times too large to be taken 
in by the eye at one time, and as one views it over he may distinguish 
here and there the work of different artists, but an attempt to cut 
out the portions which may have been the work of a single hand, 
and to piece them together to form a smaller and simpler canvas 
only destroys the unity which it seeks to attain. For the unity of 

1 It is perhaps worth while to quote the ipissima verba. They are to be found on 
p. 8 of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Homerische Untersttchungen (Berlin, 1884): "Wer 
kann ein bis auf die FUsse reichendes Hemd (einen x iTi >" to8i}/m;s) im Sitzen ausziehen ? 
Telemachos, o 437, t£ero S'ir \iierpif, im\aiAv 8' HicSvre xiTwra. Warum ist der junge 
Mann so mttde, dass er sich dazu hinsetzt? weil B 42 Agamemnon ?fero ip9u8e(s, 
naXaKbr S' UrSvre xiT&va.." There must"be a "hitch" somewhere! 
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the epic is really a series of units; or, in other words, the unity 
of the moment, not of consistency, and the reader is not greatly 
concerned with what is behind him or before him, so long as there 
is no great departure from the general plan; and the general plan 
of each of the poems stands out clearly, so that Aristotle could 
truthfully say {Poet., chap, viii) : "He made the Odyssey, and like- 
wise the Iliad, to center round a simple action," and in this way the 
poems do possess an eternal unity. 

Striking indeed, in some ways, is the analogy between the present 
state of the Homeric poems and that of the ancient city round 
which they center. One generation after another occupied the 
site of Troy, often knowing not with what or upon what they were 
building; and so the poems were presumably the creation or posses- 
sion of one generation after another, who must often have been in 
ignorance of the source of the material which they were using. 
And as the Romans leveled the site of Troy, so, to a less extent, 
did Pisistratus and the Alexandrian scholars try to reduce to a sort 
of level the content of the poems. Clear of vision indeed must he 
be who in the mass of confusion at Troy can point out with sureness 
the origin of all the parts; nor can he afford to scorn the help of 
others, the geologist, the ethnographer, the archaeologist, and the 
surveyor, each of whom can make his contribution to the solution 
of the problem as a whole. And so, for the better understanding 
of the Homeric poems, the students of language, of paleography, of 
epigraphy, or comparative literature, as well as those devoted to 
the more immediate study of the poems, should labor together to 
advance our knowledge of the oldest, and in many ways the most 
important, remains of Greek literature. 



